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By ELIZABETH BARR HAAS 


This morning is the first of May, 
And, oh, my heart is free! 
For spring is in our garden 
And on our apple tree. 


The pink-white blossoms sway and 
sway, 
Each one a honey cup 
Where fat and blund’ring bees may 
pause 
And take a morning sup. 
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Part One 


- Y DEARS,” said Mother, smiling in 

turn at Marta, Baby Bootsy, and Fay, 
“I know that you will be good children while 
Mother is gone. I am certain too,” she added, 
glancing at Marta and Fay, “that you will set 
the table neatly and put the kettle on to boil 
for Daddy’s tea, in time to have dinner at six 
o'clock.” 

Marta and Fay, who knew that Mother 
would be gone all afternoon shopping in the 
city, looked at each other with assurance, quite 
as much as to say: “Of course we will be very 
good children. Of course we will set the table 
neatly for dinner and have the kettle boiling 
for Daddy’s tea.” 

Marta, who was twelve, knew just how to 
warm the beans and brown bread that Mother 
had left already baked in the oven. Marta knew 
also how to chill the lettuce and prepare fruit 
for the salad; while Fay, who was nine, under- 
stood perfectly how to set the little table and 
serve, very daintily, the economy pudding that 
Mother had made early that morning. 

Mother was now looking earnestly at her 
two girls and saying: “Remember our tule, 
dears. If by chance friends should call, even 
though they may be in rags, you must offer them 
our very best hospitality.” 

Because wee Bootsy was only a baby of 
three, he did not know the meaning of the 
long-sounding word, hos-pi-tal-i-ty, but both 
Marta and Fay understood it. They knew that 
hospitality meant offering food, lodging, and 
every comfort to those who came into their 
home. 

So Marta and Fay once again looked at 
each other with assurance, this time as much as 
to say: “If friends should call, even though 
they may be in rags, we will give them our best 
hospitality.” 

Mother was putting on her coat and hat 
now, and sending a quick yet loving look about 
the tiny house with its faded paper, its queer 
hodgepodge of furniture, its bare little win- 
dows. Mother’s look seemed to say, “When 
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dainty curtains are hung in every room, this 
wee, shabby house will begin to look like a 
home.” 
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Perhaps Marta and Fay understood what 
Mother was thinking, for smiling brightly, 
Marta said to her, “While you are gone, Fay 


and I are going to hem the new kitchen cur- 
tains.” 

Mother, her eyes shining with a sudden, 
happy mist, answered softly, “I know, my dears, 
how very eager you are to help me.” She bent 
and kissed her children, promising, “I shall be 
home again at seven o'clock this evening.” 

A moment later Marta, Bootsy, and Fay 
stood on the little porch and watched Mother as 
she hurried down the long, long walk that 
threaded its way between leafy shrubs. Now 
Mother was hurrying, oh, very quickly, past the 
handsome white house with its blue-and-green 
awnings, which stood near the street in front 
of the faded little house with its curtainless 
windows. 


Marta and Fay struggled bravely against 
tears every time they thought of that bewilder- 
ing day, a week before, when Daddy, with ten- 
derest patience, had explained about his sudden 
loss of money. Because of his loss, Daddy was 
not able to keep the lovely white house. It was 
all rather difficult for Marta and Fay to under- 
stand. But it was especially hard for them to 
realize that very soon a new family would move 
into the big white house, whereas Daddy and 
Mother and Marta and Bootsy and Fay had had 
to move to the tiny brown cottage at the rear. 

Mother and Daddy, who seemed always to 
know the right and brave thing to say and do, 
had not lost time in grieving, but straightway 
had been thankful that they had the little brown 
house to turn to for shelter. At once Daddy and 
Mother had said that they must all courageous- 
ly take what was left and little by little try to 
make of it a real home. 

Many years before, when Daddy had asked 
Mother to be his own true love forever and she 
had promised to be, Daddy had set about build- 
ing their first home. At that time, Daddy had 
built only a tiny house at the rear of the big, 
grassy lot. Mother had made it gay with cur- 
tains and pictures and a great deal of gladness 
and laughter. Daddy, with roses and hollyhocks 
and clusters of vines, had made the outside 
quite like a fairy place in the woods. Also 
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Daddy had fashioned a long row of stepping- 
stones that led to the street through a lane bor- 
dered with little shrubs. Whereupon Mother 
had christened the little new home “House-in- 
the-Lane.” 

Once pretty, House-in-the-Lane was now 
dingy with faded paper and a sag- 
ging front step. But Mother said 


wouldn’t be calling at House-in-the-Lane on 
purpose.” 

“Maybe she rang the bell first at—the big 
house,” suggested Fay, a tiny shadow creeping 
into her eyes. 

There was light tap on the door. 

“You go, Fay,” coaxed Marta. 
“I—I'd rather not.” 


that by all working together they Lege SOR “Oh, I'd love to!” murmured 

must again make it bright and cheer- GP mae: = OR Fay, hastening eagerly toward the 

ful; once again they must fill’ it / eS Os door. 

with gladness and laughter. 2p ea “Don’t ask her in, Fay. Our 
Mother had now reached the ft house looks too—too poor,” whis- 

street. She turned and waved gayly §.-eee ee} pered Marta, in quick warning. 


to the three watching children. 
‘A moment later, tiny, silver-colored drops 
began to glisten through the morning sunlight. 

“I’m glad it’s going to sprinkle,” said Marta 
with a gay spirit, for she seemed to know that 
Fay too was thinking a bit sadly about the 
lost white house and that she needed to be 
cheered. 

“Even if it should rain hard, it'll be a good 
day for hemming curtains,” answered Fay, no 
doubt wishing in turn to cheer Marta. 

First the lunch dishes were washed and 
dried, then the tiny house was set to rights, and 
Baby Bootsy was tucked in for his nap. 


AY WAS adding her last red-and-blue 

cross-stitch to a checkered curtain, when 
suddenly she jumped to her feet exclaiming, 
“Look, Marta! Some one’s coming down the 
lane!” 

Both girls peered through the cottage win- 
dow at a most beautiful person, clad in velvet 
and silk, who was picking her way as daintily 
as a fairy queen over the steppingstones. Nearer 
and nearer she came to House-in-the-Lane. Oh, 
a truly beautiful lady of fashion was this, and 
she had come to see them! 

‘“Who—who can she be?” whispered Fay 
in joyful. excitement. 

“I don’t know,” answered Marta, her 
thoughts in a flutter. “Whoever she is, she must 
be making a mistake. A person like that 


Why, what had come over Marta 
so suddenly? Fay wondered. Marta’s face, as 
well as her words, were strangely different. 

Fay was opening the door. 

Marta could hear the lady saying in a truly 
golden voice, “How do you do, my dear! -Is 
this House-in-the-Lane?” 

“Oh, yes, it is,” replied Fay, flushing pink 
with pleasure. 

“T was almost sure that it was,” said the love- 
ly voice. “Now then, by chance are you little 
Fay?” 

“Yes, I am,” answered Fay in growing 
amazement. What a beautiful, enchanting per- 
son! What next would she say? 

The enchanting person said, “Well, dear, | 
am your Aunt Helen and I have come, as a sur- 
prise, from England far away across the water 
to see you all—and to see House-in-the-Lane. 
May I come in?” 

Aunt Helen! Their own Aunt Helen! For 
a happy, dazzling moment Fay as well as Marta, 
who had now tushed to the door, could only 
stare out of wide, astonished eyes. Aunt Helen, 
whom they had never seen before, was Moth- 
er’s own sister and had been a nurse in the 
World War. Later she had married a famous 
English gentleman, Sir Frederick Kendall, 
who had written many well-known books. 
Aunt Helen was now Lady Kendall, a person 
of importance. 

At this thought the strange look came again 
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to Marta’s face. The same strange sound was 
again in her words when she said, “We used to 
live in front, in that lovely white house, but— 
but now all we have is House-in-the-Lane.” 

““House-in-the-Lane is just what I have 
wanted to see for years, my darling,” exclaimed 
Aunt Helen, and placing an arm about each lit- 
tle girl, she walked with them into the house. 

Straightway she told them how in that long- 
ago dark time of the war Marta and Fay’s 
mother had written long, happy letters, telling 
about House-in-the-Lane with its sunlight and 
love and laughter and flowers. “Just the thought 
of this happy, wee house helped to make those 
dark days brighter for me. It still has an airy, 
woodsy look,” she declared, glancing a bit wist- 
fully through the window at the growing gar- 
den, at the latticed porch, and at the vines ten- 
derly fresh and green. 

For the third time that afternoon the same 
strange look came to Marta’s face, for she was 
wondering what Aunt Helen thought of the in- 


side of the little house, the faded walls, the hole 
in the living-room rug. 

But Fay, seeming to guess Marta’s thought, 
sturdily declared, “Daddy is going to put new 
paper on the walls all by himself, and Mother 
and Marta and I are going to sew curtains and 
rag rugs and make everything nice and pretty 
again.” 

At this, the smile that Aunt Helen gave 
Fay was quite the loveliest that had ever been 
bestowed upon that happy-hearted_Jittle girl. 


LL OF a sudden Bootsy, still flushed and 
dewy-eyed with sleep, stood in the door- 
way. What a lovely cherub he appeared! In- 
stantly Aunt Helen was on her knees before 
him, whispering soft loving words against his 
cheek. The next moment she was holding him 
on her lap. Now she was opening her bag and 
bringing forth gifts. 
“These are from ‘London Town,’”’ she ex- 
plained gayly. (Please turn to page 24) 
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A LOT OF BAD MEN STARTED 
OUT JUST LIKE SAM DID 


BAD MAN 
BILL 


By 


MINOLA MADDY 


Illustrated by 


CATHERINE MILAR 


IM SAYS I ought to write this story so that 
other kids—children, I mean—will know 
what happened to me the day I wanted to be- 
come a bad man. Of course I want to help other 
children if I can, but mostly I’m writing this 
story to tell you what a fine pal and buddy Jim 
is. You see, I never really knew 
how good a pal Jim was until that 
Saturday. 

The whole thing began late one 
Saturday afternoon after Jim and 
I had been to our neighborhood 
movie to see a gangster picture. 
We go to a movie most every Sat- 
urday afternoon in the wintertime 
—in summer our gang plays base- 
ball over on the lot next to the 


grocery store. I think I like baseball best. 

The picture was swell—I mean excitin’, and 
full of places that make the chills go up and 
down your spine—I mean I thought it was a 
swell picture then. I don’t like gangster pic- 
tures now—now that I know how the villains 


work. That’s the trouble with movies like that. 
The outlaws and gangsters always seem to be 
havin’ lots more fun than the other people. 
That’s why lotsa kids—children—want to be 
gangsters. They don’t know how much trouble 
the oe have—real gangsters I mean. 
Jim says I mustn’t call Sam 
Basden a gangster. Course I know 
he isn’t a real public enemy like 
those you see in the movies or 
read about in the newspapers, but 
my dad says that a lot of bad men 
have started out by first doing lit- 
tle mean things that don’t seem 
very bad just like Sam did. If they 
aren’t caught, they get bolder and 
before they know it they do some- 
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thin’ really awful and get put in jail for it. 
Well, to get back to that Saturday after- 
noon—Jim and I were coming out of the movie. 
You know how it is after a thriller—everything 
seems so dull and humdrum. 
I said to Jim, “Boy! I’d sure like to do 


“And spend a few years in jail?” Jim 
laughed again. “You'd better come with us and 
get a sandwich.” 

Sam doesn’t like to be laughed at. “Say, how 
much money you got?” he asked suddenly. “I 
know where you can double it in no time—then 
you can buy a swell feed:” 

“Where?” I didn’t believe him. 

“Around the corner. Come on, 
I’ll show you.” 


We followed him around the 
corner to a dark, dusty-looking pool 
hall. Sam pointed to a couple of 
machines just inside the door. “Slot 
machines!” 

Jim shook his head. 
“I don’t waste my 
money on slot ma- 
chines. Besides, I’m 
not allowed to go in 

pool halls.” 

Sam looked kinda mad at that. 

“Well, if you’re a sissy——” 
he said, and turned to leave. 

“Aw, come on, Jim,” I took 
hold of his arm. “Let’s take a 
chance just this once. Nobody’ll see 


somethin’ exciting like runnin’ away or fightin’ 
a bunch of bandits.” 

Jim just laughed and said, “Come on, let’s 
go over to the drug store for a sandwich.” 

Then Sam Basden came out of the show. 
Sam is two years older than Jim and me, and I 
had always kinda liked him. I knew Moms and 
Dad didn’t like for me to play with him 
though, because of the way they always looked 
at each other when I mentioned his name, but 
the boys all liked him. He’d fight any boy in 
our neighborhood no matter how big he was, 
and he was never afraid to take a dare. 

Well, Sam came up to Jim and me. I guess 
he was feeling the same way I did, for he said, 
“Let’s do somethin’ excitin’, like holding up a 
bank or robbing a store.” 


us. Maybe we'll hit the jack pot.” 

“Nothin’ doin’!” Jim declared 
shortly, pulling away from me. ‘My dad’s told 
me all about slot machines. People that put their 
money in ’em are just suckers. You may win 
a nickel or a dime or even a jack pot once in 
a while, but the people that own the machines 
are the ones that get most of the money. Slot 
machines aren’t honest.” 

I was still feeling excited after the movie, 
and the idea of winning a jack pot was stronger 
than Jim’s argument. 

“It’s a sure thing, Bill.” Sam pulled me to- 
wards the door. “Don’t be a sissy!” 

I didn’t want to walk off and leave Jim, but 
I couldn’t let Sam think I was a sissy. I’ve got 
a different idea about sissies now, of course, but 
then I thought Sam was right. It did seem kinda 
sissy of Jim to say he wouldn’t go in the pool 
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hall just because his dad had told him not to. 
I didn’t know then that it takes a lot more 
courage sometimes to do right than it does to 
do wrong. 

“After you've lost all your money, come on 
up to the drug store and I'll buy you a sand- 
wich,” Jim called after us as Sam and I en- 
tered the pool hall. 


HE PLACE was nearly empty, and I was 
glad of that. Somehow I knew Dad 
wouldn’t like for me to be there either. 


There were two slot machines in the room. 
One was the kind you put a penny in and then 
pull a lever that shoots a marble over what’s sup- 
posed to be a race track. The other machine was 
almost like it except that we had to put nickels 
in it. If the marble stopped in any of the holes 
on the track, the player got his money back and 
sometimes more, but if the marble just rolled to 
the bottom, the player lost his penny or nickel. 


The jack pot, you know, is the money a 
player sometimes wins after a lot of other 
players have been losing on the machine. Then 
on one throw somebody wins nearly all the 
money that the other players lost. That’s what 
makes people keep on playing slot machines. 
They keep thinkin’ they'll win the jack pot next 
time. 

“Let’s have your money, Bill,” Sam said 
holding out his hand. “I'll play it for you and 
then give you your money back and half of 
all we win.” 

I was sorta surprised at that. I’d thought 
from the way Sam talked that he had some 
money too, and I wanted to play my own money. 
But I didn’t want Sam to think I was a baby so 


I emptied my pocket and gave him all the. 


money I had—twenty-three cents. 

Honestly, you never saw money disappear 
so fast as that twenty-three cents did! The ma- 
chines worked all right at first. Sam played the 
penny machine and won five pennies. Then he 
played the nickel machine and lost a dime. 

“Maybe you'd better quit, Sam,” I pro- 
tested. 


“Don’t be a quitter,” Sam scoffed. “Never 
quit while you’re losing. I got a hunch the jack 
pot’s about due.” 

I watched him play two more nickels and 
lose them. 

“Here,” he said, handing me the remaining 
seven cents, “you try it. Maybe your luck is 
better.” 

I didn’t feel exactly lucky, having just lost 
twenty-one cents, but I pushed the last nickel 
into the slot and pulled back the lever. The 
ball shot around the track and missed every 
hole, falling to the bottom. I had two cents left. 

Then I played the penny machine. First I 
won and then I lost. Finally my last penny was 
gone. 

There we were—hungry—and my money all 
gone, but I knew a loser shouldn’t whine; so I 
didn’t say anything to Sam as we went outside. 
He looked pretty downcast too. I thought of 
Jim down at the drug store eating one of Malli- 
son’s crispy toasted sandwiches and maybe hav- 
ing a cherry soda. Just thinkin’ about Jim made 
me sore clear through. I certainly wouldn’t ask 
him for a loan! I’d rather starve first. I guess 
just knowing deep down inside that I had been 
a sap to let Sam waste my money was what 
made me sore, but I didn’t think of that then. 
I just felt sore at Jim. 

“Say!” Sam gave me a queer, sly sidewise 
look. As I told Jim later, I'd not trust anybody 
that looks at me like that now, but then I wasn’t 
thinking about such things. “Say,” Sam went 
on, “I know where we can get a swell feed for 
nothing!” 

“Where?” I asked sarcastically. My stomach 
was just one big ball of hunger. Course I could 
have gone home and asked Moms for something 
to eat, but that would have been a tame ending 
for an adventure. 

““Let’s go over to Pete’s Cafe,” Sam an- 
swered. ‘‘Just leave it to me. Come on!” 

I was mad enough to try anything. Jim says 
that’s why a fellow ought never to get mad— 
he’s liable to do things he’ll be sorry for after- 
wards. 
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Well, Sam led the way 
a couple of blocks up the 
street to Pete’s Cafe, which is 
one of those small restaurants 
where you sit at the counter 
on a high stool. Pete’s is 
shabby lookin’ but clean. 

I hung back a little as we 
went in, but there was a pile 
of golden doughnuts in the 
window and I was gettin’ hun- 
grtier every minute. “How are 
we gonna get somethin’ to 
eat when we've got no 
money?” I asked. 

“Just leave that to me.” 
Sam gave me another sly side- 
wise look. “You just do as I 


I'd never been in Pete’s 
Cafe before, and I guess Sam 
hadn’t either. It’s on a little 
side street that the kids—chil- 
dren I mean—never use much. 
We sat down at the counter 
and Pete, a big, kindly-lookin’ 
man, came out of the kitchen 
at the back of the cafe to take our order. I 
waited to hear what Sam asked for. There was 
nothing stingy about his order—fried potatoes, 
two eggs, and a piece of pie. My throat felt 
kinda tight about that time, so I just ordered 
a cheese sandwich and a glass of milk. It tasted 
good though. 

Sam was only half through with his pie 
when Pete went back to the kitchen for some- 
thing. Sam grabbed up his cap real quick. 

“Hey, there’s a fire down the street,” he 
yelled loud enough for the man in the kitchen 
to hear. “‘Let’s go see it.” 

I didn’t see anything that looked like a fire, 
but I ran out the door after Sam. Sam kept on 
running and turned up the first alley. 

“Where’s the fire?” I asked breathlessly as 
he slowed to a walk. 

“You baby!” Sam exclaimed in disgust. 


“There ain’t any fire. I just 
said that to get us out. I told 
you I'd fix things if you’d just 
leave it to me.” 

“You mean you don’t in- 
tend to pay for our lunch?” I 
asked, not believing him. 

“Pay for it? I haven’t got 
any money.” 

“But I thought——” 

“Yah! What’d you 
think?” Sam sneered. 

Then I knew that I hadn’t 
really thought at all. I had just 
followed Sam without think- 
ing. 

“Come on.” Sam _ said 
sharply. “We can’t stand here 
all day. Pete may send a cop- 
per after us.” 

I began to feel cold all 
over. 

So this was what being a 
crook was like—taking things 
you couldn’t pay for and then 
running away from people 
and hiding in alleys. I didn’t 
like it. What would my dad and mother think 
if they found out? I knew what I ought to do 
—I ought to go back and pay for my lunch, but 
I didn’t have any money. 

Then I thought of Jim, and I wasn’t mad at 
him any more. I wished he were there to tell me 
what to do. Now that I thought about it I 
could remember hundreds of times when Jim 
had helped me to do the right thing. Somehow 
I knew what Jim would do now if he were in 
my place. He’d go back to Pete’s Cafe and try 
to make amends some way. 


“Duck! There’s a policeman!” Sam darted 
behind a big packing box standing in the alley. 
I was too scared to move. But the policeman 
just glanced up the alley and went on. 

Sam was nervous. “Come on. I’m gettin’ 
outta here.” 

“TI guess I’m not goin’,” I answered slowly. 
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“You're not gonna stand 
here and let ’em take you to 
jail, are you?” Sam thought I 
was crazy. 

“No, I’m going back and 
try to—_” 

“Softy! Well, I’m leavin’. 
Good luck with the dishwash- 
ing.” 

My feet felt as heavy as lead 


walking that block and a half 


back to Pete’s Cafe. I expected 
to find the cafe filled with po- 
licemen, but Mr. Pete was 
alone. He looked up as I 
opened the door. 

“Well, I was expectin’ you,” 
he said quietly. “You owe me 
a little bill.” 

“Yes, sir,” I gulped, “that’s 
what I came to talk to you 
about. You see——’” 

“You can’t pay for it, I sup- 
pose?” his voice was stern. 

“No, sir. You see—that is— 
I’ll—maybe I can wash dishes 
to pay you.” 

Silently Mr. Pete led the way 
to the kitchen. “The kitchen 
floor needs scrubbing,” he said 
pointing to a well-worn scrub 
brush and bucket. “If you get 
it clean, we'll call our account 
square.” 

I guess I was an old softy 
all right, ‘cause I could hardly 
blink back the tears as I 
thanked him. I was that happy. 

Only a little place was 
scrubbed when the door 
opened and there stood Jim. 
I thought he had come to laugh 
at me, but I was so glad to see 
him I didn’t even care. 

“Sam told me where you 
were,” he said without a sin- 


Tet a ot wing. 


gle “I told you so.” “If you’ve 
got another brush I can help.” 

That floor was dirty and 
scrubbing it on our hands and 
knees wasn’t easy, but with Jim 
there to help we were through 
in a little while. 

“That makes us even,” Mr. 
Pete said as Jim and I hung up 
the brushes to dry. “You've 
done a good job, and you’re an 
honest man again.” 

Jim says my face was awful 
red, but I was happy inside. 

“By the way,” Mr. Pete said 
as Jim and I put on our coats 
to leave. “I happen to know 
the father of the boy that ate 
with you. I’m saving the floor 
of the cafe for him to scrub. 
Pll give him until tomorrow to 
come back and pay up like a 
man.” 

As I walked home with Jim 
late that evening, I wondered 
how I could ever have thought 
that gangsters and bad men 
had fun. Why, just to walk 
down the street with my head 
up, and unafraid of the police- 
men I meet, is just about the 
most exciting thing I know of. 
Sneakin’ down alleys doesn’t 
compare with it. Jim and | 
agree on that too. 


Table Blessing 
By DorotHy May FRASER 


We thank Thee, Lord, that 
Thou dost feed 

Our active body’s every need. 

Grant for our joyous spirit 
food 

To make us strong and keep 
us good. 


Dane ranches we see, 

pon the tnee 
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TWINKLING 58 


Moderately 


1. We are your twin-kling stars That from the night sky 
2. We are your twin-kling stars, And lov - ing watch we 
| 
je) : 
| peep. We sing to you our own _ good-night To 
keep. Now with our song in Slum-ber Land We 
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bless you while you 


Words and Music 


By 


MARY GREEN PAYSON 
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FRANCES JOYCE 
FARNSWORTH 


«<7 WILL not have 

anything to do 
with a Samaritan,” said 
Andrew. ‘‘Samaritans 
are hateful people and 
I despise them! The 
new boy who lives at 
the edge of town is a 
Samaritan. The other 
boys and I won't play 
with him. I guess we'll 
make him understand 
that the old saying is 
true: “The Jews have no dealings with the Sa- 
maritans.’ ” 

“I wish Father were home,” answered An- 
drew’s older sister. ‘‘I am too anxious about him 
to think of your troubles with the new boy. 
Whenever Father goes to Jerusalem I have not 
a moment’s peace of mind until he is home 
again. If there were only some other way to go 
besides the Red Way! But there! I should not 
worry you. I am sure he will soon be safe home 
again.” 

“I’m big enough to understand,” insisted 
Andrew. “What is there about the Red Way 
that is so dreadful? I know you do not like to 
have Father go that way, but you have never 
told me why.” 

His sister turned from her work. “Yes, you 
are old enough to know,” she decided. “The 
road from Jerusalem leads through a narrow, 
steep gorge. The rocky walls are honeycombed 


with caves where evil people hide, and from - 


where they can see the traveler coming down 
the road. They pounce upon him without giving 


BUSINESS 


By THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


Illustrated by 
HERBERT RUDEEN 


him a chance to defend 
himself. Many travelers 
have been robbed and 
suffered bodily harm. I 


do wish our father were 


home.” 
“Father will be all 
right,” Andrew de- 


clared stanchly. 

“Yes, but these are 
hard times,” said his sis- 
ter anxiously. “There is 
much suffering among 
the people and some doubtless will turn to 
robbery for a living.” 

“T shall go to the inn,” said Andrew. “Some 
traveler may arrive and bring us word from 
Father. Anyway, if I hear that some other 
traveler has come in safely, it will put your 
mind at rest.” 

The inn was the only place that offered 
shelter to travelers between Jerusalem and 
Jericho, and was a good place to hear news. 

As Andrew entered he heard the voice of 
a priest who seemed very excited. 

“I hope I shall not have to come this way 
again,” stated the priest. “It is a dangerous 
road! I passed a man who had been stripped of 
his raiment and wounded. I was sorely fright- 
ened and hurried by on the other side. Had I 
stopped, the robbers might have sprung upon 
me. Poor fellow! I was sorry to leave him. But 
of course I do not know him, and after all it was 
none of my business.” 

The innkeeper nodded. “One has to think 
of oneself first,” he agreed. 
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Andrew drew in his breath sharply. Sup- 
pose—suppose that man were his father! He 
probably was some boy’s father—but no one 
seemed alarmed about that. Then the inn door 
opened and a Levite entered. He was breath- 
less and his face was white. 


“I have had such a dreadful experience!” 
he told the innkeeper. ‘I was coming through 
the Red Way on my way home from Jerusalem 
when I passed a man. He had been robbed and 
stripped of his raiment and left lying by the 
road. I would have helped him, but I was afraid 
to stop. The outlaws may have been in hiding, 
waiting to pounce upon me. So I passed by on 
the other side. Of course I did not know the 
man, and after all it was none of my business.” 


NDREW turned away sick at heart. He 
knew he must find some one who would 
go with him to rescue the man who lay in the 
Red Way. There were only a few men in the 
little handful of homes that surrounded the inn, 
and each had a ready excuse. Then when he 
had begun almost to despair, Andrew saw a 
strange sight approaching. 


A man came slowly leading a donkey on 
which he half-supported an injured man. 
Neither man was Andrew’s father, but Andrew 
ran quickly and did what he could to help. The 
newcomer lifted the injured one down with 
strong but gentle arms as Andrew ran to hold 
open the door. Andrew looked into the rescuer’s 
face and saw that the man who had not been 
afraid to stop in the Red Way was a Samaritan! 
They placed the unfortunate one on a bed. 

“I found him lying by the road,” explained 
the stranger. “I went to him and bound up his 
wounds—it was all I could do. I put him on my 
beast and brought him here. I will stay with him 
tonight, but on the morrow I must be on my 
way. Here is money, take care of him, and what 
more you spend I will repay you when I come 
again.” 

The innkeeper took the coins, but he seemed 
puzzled. ““You are a Samaritan,” he said slowly, 
“and yet you did this thing for one of our 


people. After all, it was none of your business.” 

“The need of another is my business,” said 
the Samaritan. “Think you that I could have 
slept had I left this man back on the Red Way? 
It matters not who he is.” 

Andrew turned away. This was a Samaritan 
—and he had hated Samaritans! There was 
something all wrong about it. One did not have 
a right to hate any one else. It made Andrew 
feel unworthy as he thought of the courage of 
the Samaritan. There was still time to persuade 
the boys to forget their plan to ignore the new 
boy. They might laugh at Andrew, but what 
did it matter? Another’s need was his business. 

Then Andrew saw his father coming. With 
a heart full of thanksgiving Andrew ran to 
meet him. 
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Helpers 


DorotTHy ANNE CASTLEBERRY 
(11 years) 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Christ has no hands but our hands 
To do His work each day. 

He has no feet but our feet, 
To lead men in His way. 

He has no tongue but our tongues 
To tell men how He died. 

He has no help but our help 
To bring men to His side. 


Spring 
Betty UHLE (13 years) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The birds are building their 
nest 
Of twigs and grass and straw; 
The crickets are singing their 
best, 
While caterpillars do nothing but 
crawl. 


Butterflies are flitting around 
With flashes of yellow and black; 

The bees make a lovely sound 
As they hunt for a precious pack. 


The air is filled with a sweet 
perfume 
When it comes again, the spring! 
When the flowers are in full 
bloom 
And the young birds learn to take 
wing. 


The Two Robins 


ROSALEEN DOHERTY (11 years) 
Haviland, Kans. 


Two little robins 

Were up in a tree; 
One was asleep! 

Sang the other to me, 
“Tweedle-dee-dee! 
Tweedle-dee-dee!” 


The other woke up! 
Said the she to the he, 

“Why do you sing 
Tweedle-dee-dee?” 


I was astonished, 
As well I might be, 

For hearing birds speak 
Was a new thing to me. 


The other replied, 
“I sing tweedle-dee-dee 
For the very same reason 


You sing cher-ree, cher-ree.” 


Now all this appeared 
Quite strange and queer, 
For as you'll imagine 


"Twas a new thing to hear. 


Down in the Hollow 


RuTH McELWEE (7 years) 
Hornell, N. Y. 


Down in the hollow 
Not so far away, 

I saw a ladybug 
When I went to play. 

Swinging on the clover, 
Up in the air, 

I wonder if the ladybug 
Knew that I was there? 


Bear at Night 


ROBERT LEE OWENS (8 years) 
Cole Camp, Mo. 


Last night I saw up in the sky 
A little bear go slipping by. 

He nibbled at a star and soon 

Bit a corner off the moon, 

Then took the milky way; 

And I could see him plain as day. 
Then I had to laugh out loud 
When I saw he was a little cloud. 


Little Daughter of the Sea 


May WILSON (7 years) 
Greenville, Miss. 


Little daughter of the sea, 

Won't you come and play with 
me? 

Very happy I would be 

With the daughter of the sea. 


My Sailboat 


WALTER BEAUPRE (10 years) 
Franklin, N. H. 


Oh, you ought to see my sailboat, 
With its sails of fleecy white, 
Sailing calmly o’er the lake— 
I hold the string so tight. 


It reminds me of Columbus 
When he braved the storms at 
sea, 
And of the brave, brave Pilgrims 
Who sought religion free. 


I'd like to sail around the world, 
Or e’en to Timbuktu; 

But I think it’s lots more fun 
To imagine it, don’t you? 
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Spring 
Goria Hayes (11 years) 
Hamilton East, New Zealand 


Spring has come, spring has come! 

See the young lambs frisk and run, 

Watch the birds with straw and 
feather 

Fly amongst the waving heather: 


Pretty flowers of every hue, 

Daffodils and violets too 

Come to life by spring’s warm 
showers 

To gladden this beautiful world 
of ours. 


Sunbeams 


KATHLEEN THOMAS (5 years) 
Pinedale, Ariz. 


Sunbeams, sunbeams, 
Why do you kiss the flowers? 
“So they will bloom more bright- 


ly, 
Through the summer hours!” 


The Sea 


BETTY BUBENZER (12 years) 
Shreveport, La. 


Dancing, shimmering, 
gleaming, 

In the sunlight brightly beaming; 

White-capped waves, rising, fall- 
ing 


Softly, softly, now loudly calling. 


tossing, 


That day the sea wore a dress of 
green, 

She wore it like a regal queen; 

And on the dress were splotches 
of gold 

A beautiful story the sea hath told. 


But suddenly the sea turned mid- 
night black— 

The wonderful sea, alas, alack! 

But now the dress is green once 
more 

And the white-capped waves beat 
the shore. 


Happy Finds a Home 


MINOR FRANCES BUFKIN 
(11 years) 
Hernando, Miss. 


Ding, dong! Ding, dong! 
School was over for a week end 
of play. How the girls and boys 
crowded each other as they hur- 
ried out of the school! Every one 
wanted to play in the March wind. 

One of the first people to reach 
the outdoors was Bob Black. He 
made a dash for home, for he was 
to meet the boys in his gang back 
of the Smith place in fifteen min- 
utes. They were going to fly kites. 

Bob was about halfway home 
when he suddenly stopped, for he 
heard a whimpering noise. He 
looked all around him, and there 
in the melting snow was a little 
puppy, shivering and shaking. Bob 
picked him up and cuddled him 
in his arms. 

“I wonder whose pup this is,” 
he said. “I have never seen him 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Any child under 
fifteen years of age may submit 
his own poems and stories for 
the guild pages. Our judges se- 
lect for publication the very best 
work received. When you send a 
poem, be very sure that it is not 
one you have heard or read 
somewhere before. Have one of 
your parents or a teacher write 
a note, saying that he knows 
the poem or story to be your own 
work, and send the note along 
with your work. We do our best 
to eliminate all copied work, but 
beyond that we cannot take any 
responsibility. 

Please do not ask us to re- 
turn your material. Because of 
the large amount received it is 
impossible to do so. 

Remember that seasonal poems 
and stories must reach us four 
months in advance of the month 
for which they are intended. 
Have you written a story about 
one of the WEE WISDOM covers? 
Write your story and mail it the 
same week that you receive your 
new magazine. The first good 
story received is published. Mail 
all letters to WEE WISDOM Mag- 
azine, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


before. I'll just take him to Moth- 
er and see if she will let me keep 
him.” 

‘Mother! Mother!” he called as 
he opened the door of his house. 

“Your kite is there in the 
closet,” she answered. 

“But that’s not what I want 
with you,” he said. ‘““Look what 
I found on the way home from 
school. I love him already, Moth- 
er, he’s so cute.” 

Mrs. Black looked at the puppy 
and said, “Isn’t he a pretty little 
fellow! Here, give him this milk.” 

The little pup lapped up the 
milk and began to wag his tail. 

“Bob,” said his mother, “you 
must take him now and help him 
find his owner.” 


“But, Mother, I want to keep 
him, and besides I’m supposed to 
meet the boys.” 

Bob’s mother looked at him and 
said, “We can’t keep him, Son, 
for he isn’t ours, and I believe 
you would feel better if you'd 
give up kite flying for this after- 
noon and try to find his master.” 

Bob looked at the pup lovingly 
for a long time, then picked him 
up and started for the door. 

Bob had been to eleven houses 
already and it was getting late. 
He thought he would stop by Mr. 
Stone’s house on the way home 
and ask him about the pup. 

Bob came out of Mr. Stone’s 
house with a happy heart and a 
broad smile on his face. He 
skipped along home with the pup 
still under his arm. . 

“Mother,” cried Bob as he ran 
into his home. “He is mine! He 
was really Mr. Stone’s, but he 
has twelve others and said I could 
have this one. I’ve named him 
Happy because every time I look 
at him he makes me happy.” 

His mother smiled at him. 

The next morning Mrs. Black 
found two heads on Bob’s pillow 
instead of one. 
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FEAST OF THE 


A Story About 
BOY'S DAY IN JAPAN 
By 
VERA MADELINE CRIDER 
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AX JAPAN was in a holiday mood. Tomor- 
row, the 5th day of May, was Boy’s Day, 
or the Feast of the Flags. Every one in the fifth- 
grade room at the Mission School was talking 
happily about the holiday—every one except 
nine-year-old Tamako. She was the only girl 
in the room who had no brother. The Feast of 
‘the Flags meant nothing to one without a 
brother. 
Every child in that room except Tamako had 
a tall bamboo pole standing before his home. 
Tomorrow a huge paper fish, gayly painted 
and very lifelike, would float like a huge bal- 
loon from the top of each pole. There would 


Illustrated by LOLA McCOLL 


be as many paper-fish flags floating from each 
pole as there were sons in the house. It would 
be a glorious holiday, with games and all sorts 
of fun. No wonder the other children laughed 
happily! No wonder that Tamako was more 
solemn than usual. 

Tamako seldom smiled anyway. She had no 
mother or brother or sister. She had no family 
except a grandmother who seldom smiled and 
a father who never smiled—that is, Tamako 
had never seen him smile. In fact, she never 
stayed near him long enough to discover 
whether he could smile or not. . 

Tamako always scurried quickly out of her 
father’s sight because she did not wish to re- 
mind him that she was not a son. She never 
dreamed that her father might think she'scurried 
away because she was afraid of him, and that 
this might make him very unhappy. Once an 
older girl had told her that fathers would 
rather have sons than daughters, and Tamako 
had believed the girl. But Tamako’s father had 
never reproached or blamed her in any way for 
not being a son. 

For her own sake Tamako was glad that 
she was a girl. She loved her dolls and the won- 
derful three-day festival for girls called the 
Feast of Dolls. She liked her beautiful obi 
(sash) , and had a special one for every kimono. 
She enjoyed wearing the beautifully carved hair 
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combs and fine hairpins with heads of tortoise 
shell or lacquer or coral that held her glossy 
black hair in place. 

Yet on this special day set aside for the 
sons of the family Tamako would have been 
glad to be a boy—just to make her honorable 
father smile. Smile? The word brought her at- 
tention back to the teacher. 


“A smile, you know,” the teacher said, “is 
the same in any language. Every one, no mat- 
ter what language he speaks, will understand 
your friendly smile and smile back.” 

The teacher smiled right at Tamako as 
she spoke. Tamako did not feel like smiling, 
but the teacher’s smile seemed to pull a smile 
right out on her face. It made Tamako feel 
warm and glowing inside. The children sitting 
near her laughed happily, especially the tall, 
ragged boy, Kumataro. 

Any one looking at Kumataro’s happy face 
forgot his ragged clothing. Tamako believed 
that Kumataro must have everything his heart 
desired despite his apparent poverty. Today his 
face was so radiant that Tamako 
envied him. She felt certain 
that the Feast of the Flags 
would mean much to Kumataro. 
His proud father would put up 
an elaborate fish flag for him 
tomorrow. 

When Tamako arrived home 
that afternoon every house but 
hers had a bamboo pole stand- 
ing before it. Her father looked 
so solemn as he watched the 
happy neighbors around their 
poles that he made Tamako sad. 
She had intended to make him 
smile by smiling at him. Now 
when she saw him she was sure 
it would take more than just her 
smile to make him happy. 

Suddenly Tamako decided that the only 
thing that would make her father smile would 
be a tall bamboo pole with a great paper fish 
floating from its top! That would make him 


forget that she was not a son. She decided to 
take all the sens (cents) that she had saved for 
many days and with them buy a bamboo pole 
and a paper fish. Surely then her honorable 
father would smile! 


AMAKO had walked far to find a paper 
fish that she thought beautiful and big 
enough to make her father smile. It was almost 
dark. She must hurry or Obasan (her grand- 
mother) would worry. But first she must look 


once more at her most glorious fish! 


She stopped at the deserted yard of the 
Mission School. It was a splendid place to un- 
wrap the paper fish and stretch him out to his 
full length of fifteen feet. How grandly he 
would plunge about when the wind blew 
through the openings at his mouth and tail, fill- 
ing him out in a lifelike manner! 

Tamako watched the paper fish happily. 
She never dreamed that another pair of eyes 
watched her wistfully from the shadows of a 
schoolroom window. It was Kumataro who, un- 
known to her and the other chil- 
dren, slept at the school build- 
ing and acted as janitor. 

Suddenly the fish filled with 
air. Tamako’s delight quickly 
changed to anxiety. How was 
she ever going to get all that air 
out of her precious fish flag in 
order to fold it up again? The 
wind blew briskly and the pull 
of the paper fish on its cord 
was almost too much for her 
strength. She wished that she 
had never unfolded it. 

A puff of wind lifted the fish 
right up into the air. Tamako 
clung to the cord, and the pull 
of the huge fish almost lifted 
her from the ground. Oh, dear, oh dear! Her 
breath came sobbingly. The teasing wind pulled 
fish and girl along until Tamako could not run 
swiftly enough to keep up. But she would not 
let go of the cord. The great fish dragged her 
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along, bumping her on the ground, bruising 
her, and soiling her precious obi. 

All at once girl and fish sailed around the 
corner of the school building right into a group 
of boys who were playing “harbors of truth,” 
a Japanese game somewhat like our puss in the 
corner. The boys must have thought the demon 
of the game had suddenly turned into a dragon 
when Tamako and her fish hurtled into their 
midst! 

When the boys recovered from their sur- 
prise they scolded Tamako soundly for spoiling 
their game. Poor Tamako! She was very much 
out of breath. She trembled all over. It did not 
make her feel any better to have the boys scold 
her. 

Then one of the angry boys suggested that 
they keep Tamako’s paper fish because she had 
spoiled their game. Her precious fish! Now she 
could not make her honorable father smile. The 
thought was too much. Tears spilled down her 
dust-streaked face. 

“Oh, please!” she begged. “Do not take 
away my fish. I—it—my father——” Her sobs 
would not permit her to continue. 

The teasing boys jeered loudly. They tugged 
at the fish. Their roughness threatened to tear 


the paper. But suddenly they scattered as a tall, 
ragged boy elbowed his way to Tamako’s side. 
It was Kumataro, breathless with running. 

“I am ashamed to know boys so cruel,” 
Kumataro flung at them. They were instantly 
silent. They had no desire to quarrel with 
Kumataro whose name meant “master bear.” 

“Help me fold up this fish carefully,” 
Kumataro commanded. Quietly, the others 

obeyed, although several grumbled to 
themselves. 
| “Kumataro no longer cares for our ways 
\ since he began going to this Mission 
School,” said one. “He refuses even to 
tease a stray dog.” 
’ When the folded fish was tucked safely 
under his arm, Kumataro held out his 
other hand to Tamako. She took it grate- 
fully. 

“T will take you to your home,” he said. 

Before she realized it, Tamako had told 
Kumataro about her father who never 
smiled. She told him everything. He seemed 
to understand. But he would not permit 
her to thank him for rescuing her fish. 

“It must make your honorable parents 
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very proud to have so 
fine a son as you, Kuma- 
taro,” Tamako said. 

“I have no parents. 
They returned to their 
ancestors long ago. I 
have no one,” said 
Kumataro quietly. “I 
have no home either. I 
—live in the school- 
house free because I 
clean it. The teacher 
sees that I am never 
hungry. She even taught 
me to make a prayer to 
the real God—for a fa- 
ther.” 


“You—have no fa- 
ther—no one?” Tamako 
exclaimed, after she had 
recovered from her sur- 
prise. “I thought you 
had everything. You— 
you smile!” 

“I did not always smile,” answered Kuma- 
taro. “Once I let every one see in my face how 
unhappy I was. The good teacher told me that 
a sad face would drive people away from me. 
She said that if I wanted some one to adopt me 
for a son I must smile.” 

They stood now before Tamako’s home. 

“Then—the Feast of the Flags will mean 
nothing to you either?” asked Tamako gently. 
Kumataro could only shake his head in an- 
swer. He turned to go. 

“Wait! Do not go!” begged Tamako. “See! 
I have bought this paper fish to make my hon- 
orable father smile. Could I—could I borrow 
you for a son—just for the Feast of the Flags?” 

Tamako was so in earnest that Kumataro 
could not laugh or refuse her request. 

“I will sleep in your garden tonight,” Kuma- 
taro agreed. “I am not afraid of the dark— 
God is in it. Besides, I am almost twelve years 
old. Tomorrow, very early, I will put up your 
bamboo pole and the paper carp. Yes, I will 


“Another fish must be added to our pole.” 


let you borrow me for 
a son. Good night, 
Tamako.” 


EXT morning 

Tamako was so 
worn out from her long 
walk of yesterday and 
her struggles with the 
runaway carp that she 
overslept. The babble of 
voices right in front of 
her own house aroused 
her. 

“Ho, ho!” laughed 
a voice that belonged to 
Tada, a neighbor boy. 
“See the tall bamboo 
pole! Why, the paper 
fish is larger than any 
on our street! Has Tam- 
ako suddenly turned 
into a boy?” 

Other children’s 
voices joined with Tada’s in loud jeering. 
Tamako had not dreamed that any one would 
object to her pole and fish. They were in- 
tended only to make her honorable father 
smile. He would hear these taunting voices and 
be very angry. He would think he was being 
laughed at! Tamako rose quickly from her 
thick, soft quilts on the floor and noiselessly 
slid open one of the shoji (doors). 

Instantly the jeering grew louder. Tamako 
wanted to run away from the sneering faces 
and cruel taunting. Tada, bigger than the 
others, was shaking the bamboo pole. He was 
determined to knock it down. 


“You make light of our festival that is 
meant only for boys. You dare put up the tall- 
est pole and the biggest fish! You are a girl— 
a daughter—not a son. You laugh at traditions!” 

Tamako wanted to tell them that she had 
not meant to do any of those terrible things. 
They would laugh all the more if she explained 
to them about her father’s (Please turn to page 26) 
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/GOOD WORD 


T WAS recess, but Sally Sue remained at her desk. © 
“I don’t care if Helen did cheat,” she said to herself finally, 
“I’m sorry for her.” 

Quickly she got up from her seat and went over to Helen’s desk. 

Helen glanced up slowly. She looked as if she had been crying. 

“Oh, Sally Sue,” she said, “I’m so ashamed! No one will ever 
like me any more. I knew it was wrong to copy but—but I just can’t 
work fractions somehow. They frighten me so!” 

“I know,” comforted Sally Sue, “I was that way about the ‘times- 
sevens,’ but Mother helped me and I finally learned them.” 

“It must be nice to have some one at home to help you.” Helen’s 
eyes were wistful. “Father always says, ‘Run along, dear, and don’t 
bother me,’ and Mrs. Davis, our housekeeper, always has something 
else to do.” 

Sally Sue’s eyes opened wide in surprise. Of all the girls in school 
Helen was the most envied. Her father was rich and she always had 
pretty dresses and money to spend. None of the girls had been very 
friendly to her though. They thought she was “stuck up.” 

But now Sally Sue no longer felt that way. She put her arm about 
Helen and spoke earnestly. 

“Why don’t you come over tonight after supper and let me help 
you with fractions? We could do the rest of our lessons together too— 
if you want to.” 

Helen’s happy face was the only answer needed. 

As Sally Sue put on her gloves to go home from school that evening 
she felt something in the tip of one finger. She peered inside the glove, 
and there, sure enough, was the Cheerfulness EIf. 

“Whe-ew! Let me out of here,” he cried. “I’m smothering!” 

“Why, Cheerfulness Elf, how did you ever get in there?” exclaimed 
Sally Sue. 

The Cheerfulness Elf looked guilty. “I was waiting to walk home 
with you and I fell asleep,” he said chuckling. “I just wanted to tell 
you that I’m very proud of you, Sally Sue.” 

“Why,. what do you mean?” asked Sally Sue. “I haven’t done 
anything.” 

“Oh, yes, you have!” laughed the Cheerfulness Elf. “I was hiding 
in Chuck’s geography and I heard everything you said to Helen!” 

“It wasn’t really any of my business,” said Sally Sue, “but I was 
sorry for her and I wanted to help her.” 

“Another's need is always our business,” declared the Cheerfulness 
Elf. 


We are always glad to welcome 
new members to the Booster 
Club. If you should like to join 
the club, just write a letter to the 
secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will send you 
an application blank. There is no 
charge for membership. 


The aim of every Booster is to 
be a little better each day than he 
was the day before. A Booster 
never stops trying. We are sure 
that Garth will find his treasure 
of happiness. 

Dear Secretary: I received your nice 
letter safely, together with my Booster 
pin. I'am very pleased with the pin. 
I like to wear it whenever I go out. 
I am a better Booster now, and I am 
finding the treasure of happiness, but 
I still hope to improve. I like my new 
WEE Wispoo. If it had not been for 
the name, I should not have known it 
for the same magazine—Garth L. 
Orr. (B. W. 1.) 


Enid has been a Booster mem- 
ber for a long time. It is pleasant 
to hear from her again, and to 
know that she has made so many 
friends through WEE Wispom’s 
correspondence list. 

Dear Secretary: Though I haven't 
written in a long time, I want you to 
know that every day something brings 
my thoughts to the Booster Club. Ev- 
ery day I have tried to use kinder 
and more cheerful words, and at last 


am succeeding. 


Through the correspondence list | 
have met many wonderful friends. 
I have never seen any of them in 
person, but I feel that I know them 


better than some of my friends here. 
I not only get a lot of pleasure from 
writing to them, but also learn much. 
I can never thank you enough for so 
many fine friends. Just a Southern 
Booster.—Enid Bennett. 


It isn’t always easy to ask some 
one to forgive us when we have 
done him a wrong. Doris proves 
that she has courage. 

Dear Secretary: One day last week 
I was angry at my sister. I was about 
to say some cross words when my 
Booster pledge came to me. I said I 
was sorry and to please forgive me. 
This she did without a moment's 
hesitation. And so we Yeats together 
nicely for the rest of the day. I think 
the Booster Club has done me a 
great deal of good. My daddy does 
too.—Doris M. Rickard. 


e . 
The Cheerfulness Elf 


back to her. Now we are the best of 
friends—Rowena Wynne. 
@ 

Ada and her family are real 
pioneers. Think what interesting 
experiences they must be having 
in their new home far from cities 
and schools! 

Dear Secretary: I am very much 
pleased with the letter and the card 
you sent me. I am glad to be a mem- 
ber of the Booster Club, and I hope 
that I shall justify the confidence 
placed in me by your acceptance of 
my application for membership. I 
have read carefully the material sent 
me, and I shall do my best to keep 
the rules of the club and to carry out 
its aims and object in my daily life 
and conduct. 

We have moved north in the last 
few months. My daddy built a log 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND 
WITH OTHER READERS 


Charity Beebe (12 years), Merle 
Kingsbury (12), Roy Showerman 
(13), Louis Dillarco (14), Leon 
Snell (14), Robert Kearns (14), 
Christmas Parenti (13), all of Fonda, 
N. Y.; Alberta Briggs (11), 326 
Braddock Rd., Alexandria, Va.; 
Georgia Sult (11), Spivey, Kans.; 
Delbert Carlson (9), Doris Carlson 
(9), Axtell, Nebr.; Evelyn Durst 
(9), Ruth Stried (10), Alberta Greb- 
ner (12), Fred McCullough (12), 
Dean Robinson (12), Clifford Durst 
(11), Gilbert Grebner (10), all of 
Metamora, Ill.; Barbara Briggs (14), 
326 Braddock Rd., Alexandria, Va.; 
Suzanne Brown (11), Loomis, Calif.; 
Joyce Speakman (13), 28 Clifton St., 
Burnage, Sevenshulme, Manchester, 
Lancs, England; Muriel Purdon, 
Elimbah, North Coast, Queensland, 
Australia; Ruth Cunningham 
(8), Route 7, Canton, Ohio; 


wishes to thank Kenneth 
for being such a loyal 
Booster. He says he feels 
sure that Kenneth will car- 
ty the Booster Club ideals 
with him wherever he may 
go. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have 
joined another club. It is a 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“Chuckle when the skies are gray, 


Chuckle when they’re blue, 


And soon the whole wide, lovely 


world 
Will chuckle back at you.” 


Mary Margaret Young (914), 
204 Lexington Ave., Mans- 
field, Ohio; Louise May Pool 
(9), 26 Patterson Rd., Day- 
ton, Ohio; Grace Brickell 
(12), Maine St., Box 525, 
Rossiter, Pa.; Elsie Good 
(12), Hillsville, Va.; Barbara 
Preston, Dennis Port, Mass.; 
Lorraine McIlwain (11), 128 
Stonewall, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Jacqueline Lanyon (10), 120 


good club, but it is just to 
have fun and not like this 
one. Somehow this one is differ- 
ent. This one is a Booster club 
to help you to s only true and 
kind and others 
as you wish them to do unto you. I 
have been trying to keep my pledge 
too. We have a new girl and a new 
boy in our club. The girl’s name is 
Madonna and the boy’s name is 
Alfred—Kenneth Meeker. 


Rowena has discovered that one 
way to find the treasure of happi- 
ness is to be forgiving. A forgiving 
spirit is its own reward. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have watched for 
every opportunity to use good words. 
Once I was angry with my playmate. 
One evening after school this play- 
mate called to me and waved at me. 
At first I started not to pay any 
attention to her. But I remembered 
that I was a Booster and I waved 


house and we moved into it the latter 
part of last June. This is a new coun- 
try and there is no school in our dis- 
trict, but I am getting a correspondence 
course from the government. I will 
not have the help of a regular teacher, 
but my mother will assist me. I passed 
into the sixth grade at the end of 
last school term, and I am sure God 
will help me in my schoolwork. 

I will close now with best regards 
to my- Booster friends—Ada Mclner- 
ney (Nipawin, Sask., Canada). 


Just one more month and vaca- 
tion time will be here! Three 
whole months of sun and play and 
carefree, lazy days. Here’s looking 
toward vacation, Boosters! 


Waae 


Secretary. 


S. Mason, Fort Collins, Colo. ; 
Mae Rasmussen, Medicine 
Lake, Mont.; Doris Dougherty (11), 
Odessa, Mo.; Ellen Nelson (10), 
915 S. Court St., Visalia, Calif.; Jean 
Elizabeth Rector (10), 21 Broad Ave., 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Dorothy Ellen 
Crable (12), 250 Park Ave., Prescott, 
Ariz.; Ann Marie Yandow (10), 143 
Hillside Ave., Berlin, N. H.; Jean 
McCaskill (11), 1556 N. W. S. 
River Dr., Miami, Fla.; Marion Dick- 
son Williams (10), Pinola, Miss.; 
Alastair Bruce Grossett (13), 20 Wat- 
son Ave., Rutherglen, Nr. Glasgow, 
Scotland; Marie Vivian Pycha (12), 
Indianola, Nebr.; Sylvia Georgene 
Beutler (12), Route 2, % Blackman, 
Walkerton, Ind.; Elaine Davidson 
(13), Star Route, Cimarron, Kans.; 
Paul Dow (8), Pleasant Corners, 
Rockport, Mass.; Wayne Phipps, 


Stockton, Mo.; Wanda Lee Custer 
(7), 728 W. King St., Martinsburg, 
W. Va.; Jean Carson, Route 2, Box 
37, Greeley, Colo. 
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SPRING BOUQUETS 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


«6¢ 4 PRIL showers bring May 
flowers,” quoted Daisy 
Dean, gazing at the vivid colors 
of a bunch of fresh vegetables 
heaped on the kitchen table. 

“These spring vegetables do 
look like a large bouquet,” agreed 
Mrs. Miller; “‘and served as salads 
they are so colorful that they make 
excellent table decorations. See— 
first dip these tomatoes in boiling 
water, one at a time, so that they 
will not become oversoft.” 

“The skin slips right off,” Ann 
Beth exclaimed. 

Mrs. Miller nodded. “Then peel 
the tomatoes and put them in the 
refrigerator to cool. Soften the 
cheese by working it with a spoon. 
Then tint it pink with vegetable 
coloring. Dip out a teaspoonful 
of cheese and level it off with 


a knife. Holding the tomato in 
place with a fork, place the tea- 
spoon against the side of the 
tomato near the top and draw 
away the spoon. The cheese, if 
prepared properly, will remain 
on the tomato and form one petal 
of a rose. Make more cheese petals 
around the tomato until the circle 
is complete; then make a second 
row just below the first. Extra 
petals may be placed wherever 
needed. 

“Add a teaspoonful of mayon- 
naise and a bit of chopped pickle 
to the top of the tomato. Serve 
on crisp lettuce.” 

“Oh,” Ann Beth exclaimed, 
“I’m going to make these ‘roses’ 
as a surprise for lunch on Moth- 
er’s Day.” 


TOMATO ROSE SALAD 


4 small uniform tomatoes 
1 package cream cheese 
pink vegetable coloring 
mayonnaise 

pickle 


Peel and chill tomatoes. Soften 
and color cheese pink. Mold 
with teaspoon into two rows of 
petals around the tomato. Add 
a spoonful of mayonnaise for 
each “rose” center. On_ this 
place a small mound of chopped 
pickle. Serve on lettuce. 


STUFFED TOMATO SALAD 


Peel tomatoes and remove pulp. 
Put 1 teaspoonful French dress- 
ing in each. Chill till ready to 
serve, then fill each tomato 
with equal parts of chopped 
celery and nuts. 


CREAM CHEESE AND GREEN 
PEPPERS 


Soften 1 package of cream 
cheese. Remove seeds and core 
from 1 small green pepper. 
Chop and mix with cheese. 
Shape into small balls and serve 
on lettuce with mayonnaise 
dressing. 


HOUSE 
IN THE LANE 


(Continued from page 7) 


For Bootsy there was a wee 
music box of carved wood, for 
Marta a ring with a blue stone, for 
Fay a strangely beautiful little 
doll clad in velvet and old laces, 
like an ancient lady of high de- 
gree. The doll’s cheeks were the 
color of fresh windflowers, yet 
about the little frilled skirts there 
clung a faint scent of long-forgot- 
ten yesterdays. 

“This little doll,” explained 
Aunt Helen, “belonged to Lord 
Kendall’s great-aunt Lady Patri- 
cia Louise. A short time ago we 
discovered it tucked away in a 
trunk in our house in London. 
See, here is a bit of paper that we 
found pinned to the doll’s frock, 
though it is a mystery how it ever 
came to be there.” 

Fay, atremble with eagerness, 
scanned the yellowed bit of paper 
which read: 

For a time a little maiden held me 
in her soft, sweet arms, but I shall 
hold her kiss forevermore. 

“How very lovely!” cried Fay 
and Marta in one breath; but Fay, 
smiling her thanks, added in a 
low voice, “She is the dearest doll 
I have ever seen.” 

Suddenly Aunt Helen remem- 
bered something and hastened to- 
ward the door. “Gracious! I've 
kept the taxi waiting all this 
time,” she exclaimed. “I must 
speak to the driver.” 

The children watched as she 
made her way over the stepping- 
stones. 

“Isn’t she lovely and beautiful 
and—and everything?” whispered 
Fay, with an eager, upward look 
at Marta. “When are we going to 
invite her to dinner? She ‘may 
have my pudding.” 

(To be continued) 
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He is a question for you aviation fans: Who 
invented the first airplane? 

“The Wright brothers,” you say. 

Well, they did build the first airplane that ac- 
tually flew by the power of a gasoline engine; but 
suppose we turn through our stamp album until 
we come to the pages devoted to Italian stamps. 
There we shall find a stamp that tells about a man 
who designed a flying machine four hundred years 
before the Wright brothers. 

Undoubtedly one of the most surprising persons 
that inhabit our stamp albums is Leonardo da Vinci, 
the man you see pictured on the Italian stamp. He 
lived during the time when Columbus was discover- 
ing America, and he studied nature so carefully that 
he found out many things about the universe that 
others did not learn until much later. He kept notes 
on all these studies so that when he died he left a 
great mass of papers. . 

Science was almost unknown in those days, how- 
ever, and Leonardo’s papers were not understood 
by the men who read them. They decided that he 
had been slightly crazy, but because he was such a 
great man they put the papers away rather than 
throwing them out. Not long ago the papers were 
found and read again. Then it was seen that Leon- 
ardo had discovered and recorded in his notes many 
scientific facts that were not rediscovered by others 
for a long time afterward. 

Leonardo studied the birds as they flew, watching 
the motion of their wings. He studied bird skeletons 
and learned how they were formed. He discovered 
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By CHARLES R. STROTZ, Jr. 


how each of the bird’s joints worked, where the 
muscles fastened onto the bones, and what each 
muscle did. He drew diagrams of all that he learned, 
and from these diagrams he made the design for 
the flying machine that you see pictured. 

As with so many things he began, Leonardo 
never got any further than drawing the design of 
his flying machine. Perhaps it is just as well that he 
did not build it, for with no engine to supply the 
power it is doubtful that the birdlike contraption 
would have remained in the air. You can see from 
the picture that the flyer was supposed to flap the 
wings by the action of both his arms and legs. 

Experts today, however, tell us that if Leonardo 
had had some light means of power, such as the 
gasoline engine, he probably could have made his 
machine work. Leonardo da Vinci did many other 
things too and did them exceedingly well. 

“Mona Lisa” and “The Last Supper” are two 
famous paintings from the brush of Leonardo, for 
in his day Leonardo was probably the greatest living 
painter. He was a good sculptor as well. Although 
all of his large statues have been destroyed, we may 
read of their beauty in the writings of his time. He 
drew designs for palaces, forts, canals, and public 
buildings, and directed their construction. Once he 
even made plans for rebuilding the entire city of 
Milan, Italy; and though these plans were never 
carried out, engineers today say they were good. 

The next time some one asks you who de- 


signed the first airplane, you can reply, “Leonardo 
da Vinci!” 
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MAY BASKET 


By GOLDIE GRANT THIEL 


H ERE is the pattern for a May 

basket that you can make in 
just a few minutes with some col- 
ored paper and a pair of scissors. 
Take a piece of paper about 12 
inches long and 5 inches wide and 
fold it lengthwise. Place the fold 
at the top and trace the basket pat- 
tern off onto the double piece of 
paper. Draw in the two diagonal 
lines indicated. Cut the two bas- 


kets out, leaving the fold at the top 
of the handles uncut. Slit the di- 
agonal lines. Next, cut out a paper 
square 41/, inches across. Fold the 
square lengthwise and insert it 
through the slits in the basket, al- 
lowing it to extend 1/4 inch on 
each side. (See the finished basket 
shown.) Now your basket is ready 
for a spring bouquet. 


FEAST OF 


THE FLAGS 


(Continued from page 21) 


smile. She could say nothing. 
She wished the ground would 
open and swallow her up. She 
was too frightened and unhappy 
to hear her father’s steps beside 
her. Nor could she see, through 
her tears, that Kumataro had 
taken his stand bravely beside the 
bamboo pole. 

“This pole is to stand, rude 
boy,” Kumataro declared to Tada. 
There was something so fine in 
Kumataro’s bravery that Tada, al- 
though much taller, took his 
hands off the pole. The other 
children stopped their jeering. 
Tamako watched breathlessly. 

“But,” objected Tada, “there is 
no boy in this home and the paper 
fish is only for such.” The other 
boys started again to voice their 
protests along with Tada’s. 

“I am a boy,” answered Kuma- 
taro, “and I am here for today. 
The fish is to bring smiles to the 
honorable man in this house.” 


The others could think of noth- . 


ing to say. Then Tada stepped 
forward decisively. 

“You.are no son here, and the 
fish is only for a son of the house. 
This pole must come down!” Tada 
grabbed hold of the pole. Already 
it trembled dangerously. Tamako 
covered her eyes. 

“Wait!” cried Kumataro. 
“Tamako has a _ gtandmother 
here. She is the mother of Tam- 
ako’s father. The father, then, is 
the son in this house! Has he no 
right to the biggest fish and the 
tallest pole?” 

There was no escape from the 
truth of Kumataro’s breathless 
statement. Tamako looked at him 
with shining eyes. She had been 
too interested in what Kumataro 
said and did to notice that her 
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father had come from the house. 
The other children did not seem 
to see the quiet man at Tamako’s 
side either. He startled them all 
by stepping up to Kumataro. 
“My heart is very happy to have 
the biggest fish flag on our street,” 
Tamako’s father said; “but an- 
other fish must be added to our 
pole. One for you—my son!” 
“Son?” whispered Kumataro. 


“Oh, honorable sir, do you mean 


I am truly to be your son?” 

Tamako crowded closer, hardly 
believing her ears. Her father put 
one arm about her and drew 
Kumataro into the circle of his 
other arm. Tamako smiled up at 
her father. Oh! Her plan had 
really worked. The pole and fish 
had made him smile! 

“Yes, Kumataro,” Tamako’s 
father said, ‘I truly want you for 
a son. Last night Obason told me 
of you, and this morning I talked 
with your teacher. My house will 
feel honored to have you as its 
own, and my little jewel, Tamako, 
needs a brother to keep that smile 
on her face. I smile with. happi- 
ness just to see her smile.” 

Tamako laughed joyously. 
Obason, who had just arisen, 
heard the unusual sound and 
laughed too. Tamako was sure 
she was having a wonderful 
dream. She pinched herself to find 
out if she really was awake. 
Ouch! She was! Her father and 
Obason laughed with her. 

Her father believed that she 
needed a brother to make her 
smile, and all the time she had 
thought her father needed a son 
to make him smile. She had 
thought too that Obason never 
smiled because she, Tamako, was 
a daughter instead of a son. Now 
Obason and her father both smiled 
just because she smiled! The 
teacher had been right. How mis- 
taken she herself had been! She 
saw Kumataro’s lips move though 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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A TELEPHONE 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


OW SHOULD you like to 

own and operate your own 
telephone exchange? This one 
costs almost nothing. 

You can build a line as long as 
400 feet that will work surprising- 
ly well by vibration alone. You 
can talk over it from the house 
to the garage or barn, or to the 
house of a near-by friend. 

To make one set of phones, se- 
lect eight 14-inch boards, about 
3 inches square. Make two boxes, 


‘without top or bottom, by nailing 


the boards together with small 
wire brads, overlapping the ends 
as shown in figure 2. Sandpaper 
the ends of the boards carefully. 

A piece of leather from an old 
kid glave or a soft shoe makes a 
good drum for your phone. It 
should be large enough to cover 
one end of the box and overlap 
a little. Soak the leather in water 
for’a few minutes, then stretch it 


tightly over one end of the box 
and fasten with small tacks every 
3 of an inch (figure 1). Be sure 
there are no wrinkles in the drum. 
The tighter the drum the better 
the telephone. When dry, coat it 


{fF 


on both sides with melted paraffin. 

A small, hard cord is best to 
use for the telephone line. Ordi- 
nary string, free from knots, will 
do if soaked in melted paraffin. 
Drive the paraffin into the string 
by placing a hot flat iron on it. 
Make a small hole in the center 
of the drum, thread the end of 
the string through the hole, and 
knot securely on the under side 
(A, figures 1 and 2) so that the 
string cannot slip out. 

The boy or girl at each end of 
the telephone line should hold the 
box so that the string will not 
touch anything. One person talks 
while the other listens. If two sets 
of phones are made, you can talk 


through one box and listen at the. 


other. 

Although tin cans are not so 
effective, they can be used instead 
of boxes. Cut both ends from the 
cans, leaving no jagged edges. 


QA 


Stretch the leather tightly over 
one end of each can, and fasten in 
place with stout cord or heavy rub- 
ber bands. Attach the “telephone 
line” in the same manner as de- 
scribed for the box phone. 
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** AW, WHY do they have to have an old 
May Day program?” exclaimed Red to 

himself in disgust as he walked slowly home 
from school. ‘And if they do have to have one, 
why do they have to make me the fairy king?” 

Red had just been appointed by Miss Mor- 
gan to take the part of fairy king in a pageant 
that the school was to present on May Day. She 
had said that all Red had to do was to dress up 
in a costume and sit on the throne with the 
fairy queen, while the other pupils danced 
around Maypoles and fecited May Day poems. 
The only hard part the king had was one speech 
where he stood up and introduced himself as 
“King of all the fairies from Scotland’s sap- 
phire lochs to Kensington Gardens, friend of 
Peter Pan and dispenser of rewards to good 
children.” 

The fact that Sally Ann Smith was to be 
fairy queen was not the least of Red’s woes. 

“That old Sally Ann!” Red grumbled. “She’s 
stuck up. Why didn’t they let Coralee be queen? 
She’d be lots better.” He glanced at the manu- 
script of his speech. “ “Dispenser of rewards to 
good children’—phooey!” He threw the paper 
into the weeds alongside the road. The next 
minute, though, he picked it up and jammed 
it down into his pocket. 

After he had taken his books home, Red 
started gloomily for the Roost. 

“Hail! king of all the fairies from Podunk 


By CURTIS HASELTINE 


SPARTAN ROLE 


to Kalamazoo!” yelled Kegs. “How are Peter 
Pan and all the good children?” 

“Aw, be still!” Red cried in disgust. “It’s 
bad enough without you guys rubbing it in.” 

“Why, you haven’t a hard part at all,” pro- 
tested Chink. “All you have to do is sit on a 
throne looking wise while we have to hop, skip, 
and jump around a Maypole and recite poems.” 

“What if you had my job?” Kegs broke in. 
“T’ve got to be the court fool and——” 

“Well, that’s one part that was cast right.” 
Red almost grinned, but the next minute the 
frown returned to his face. “It wouldn’t be so 
bad,” he said, “if they just had chosen some- 
body besides Sally Ann for queen. Why couldn’t 


~Coralee be queen?” 


“Oh, but Sally Ann’s beautiful!” declared 
Coralee. “A fine-looking queen of fairies I'd be, 
with this red hair of mine.” 

“What's the matter with red hair?” de- 
manded Red indignantly. 

“It’s all right,” Coralee admitted, “but a 
fairy queen should have beautiful blonde hair 
like Sally Ann’s.” 

“Well, Pll tell you this,” said Red with de- 
termination, “I’m not going to be any fairy 
king. I'll run away from school first!” 

“You wouldn’t do that!” cried Andy. 

“Oh, wouldn’t I?” Red shot back. “I'll show 
you! They can’t make a sissy out of me.” 

Red turned and left the Roost. As the door 


| THE 


slammed behind him, the Spartans looked at 
each other in amazement. 

“Say!” said Chink. ““What’s got into Red? 
We all think this pageant is silly, but we don’t 
hate it badly enough to run away from school 
just to keep from being in it.” 

“Well, I don’t know what’s the matter with 
Red, but I do know that I’ve got a May Day 
poem I’d better be memorizing.” Cousin Bob 
pulled a piece of paper out of his pocket and 
immediately became lost to the world. 

“If Red is worrying so much about being 
a sissy in a play, I think he’s a bigger sissy for 
ducking out on his job like this,” declared 
Kegs..“After all, being court fool is a lot worse 
than being king. I don’t think a real Spartan 
would run out on his job, whether he liked it 


‘ 


“Red isn’t going to run out on any job,” 
Coralee answered quickly. “You know how he 
talks. But when it comes to really doing some- 
thing, Red is always right there and you know 

“The worst part about it,” remarked Andy 
quietly, “‘is that if Red runs away he’ll not only 
hurt himself but the whole school. Mr. Adams, 
the superintendent of schools, is going to be 
here to see the pageant; and if Red is gone, it'll 
ruin the whole thing.” 

“That'll look good!” exclaimed Chink. ‘“The 
superintendent will sure get a bad opinion of 
this school, and it may get Miss Morgan in 
Dutch too.” 

Coralee took her hat and coat from the hook 
and started for the door. 

“Where are you going?” asked David. 

“While you're talking about what real 
Spartans would do,” said Coralee, “you might 
remember that real Spartans would stick by a 
pal and not accuse him of things when he isn’t 
here to defend himself.” With that she walked 
out the door and closed it after her. 

“I guess we were pretty quick to jump on 
Red,” Chink admitted. ‘He'll show up all right. 
Old Red was just talking.” 


AY DAY morning shone bright and 
clear, and the schoolyard was soon filled 
with children dressed in fancy cos- 
tumes. The giant strides on the 
playground had been transformed 
into Maypoles wound with bright 
ribbons, and the throne was set up 
under the apple tree. Chairs had been placed 
on the school porch for the parents and for Mr. 
Adams, the superintendent, who sat beaming 
benevolently on the bright scene before him. 

Miss Morgan broke away from the group of 
parents and came over to David. “Have you 
seen Henry this morning?” she asked. 

“No, Miss Morgan, I haven't,” replied 
David. “Red will be here, though,” he added 
loyally. “Perhaps Coralee knows something 
about him.” 
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“He'll be here,” declared Cora- 
lee. “He’s probably just having a 
hard time getting into his cos- 
tume.” 

Kegs, his normally round body 
made even rounder by the stuffing 
in his costume, came up to David. 
“I wonder——” he began. 

“He'll be here,” David an- 
swered. 

The school bell rang for the 
children to take their places—but 
still no Red. Sally Ann went up 
and sat alone on the big throne. 
The space beside her seemed ter- 
ribly wide and vacant to the wor- 
ried Spartans. 

The program started with a 
Maypole dance, and for several 
minutes the children wove colorful 


patterns of bright ribbons around . 


the poles in time with the music 
Miss Morgan played on the piano. 

When the dance was finished, 
the pageant opened with several 
May Day poems recited by vari- 
ous members of the class. Miss 
Morgan smiled brightly as the par- 
ents and Mr. Adams clapped their 
approval, but the gang noticed 
that she glanced anxiously at the 
throne every minute or two. 

The actors in the pageant 
started their introductory speeches, 
each rising and telling whom he 
represented. Finally, just as Kegs 
finished explaining that he repre- 
sented Merriment driving away 
Dull Care, Red slipped around 
the corner of the schoolhouse and 
took his place on the throne. The 
Spartans sighed with relief. 

Sally Ann arose next and intro- 
duced herself in a pretty little 
speech as the fairy queen. It was 
Red’s turn. Red rose slowly. 

“I,” he said grandly, “am the 
king——” and he fell forward on 
his face! 

Andy and Cousin Bob quickly 
picked Red up and carried him 
around to the shady side of the 
schoolhouse. As they laid him 
down, Red opened his eyes. 


“Did I finish my speech?” he 
asked anxiously. 

“No,” said David, “but you got 
here.” 

Coralee brought him a glass of 
water. When he had gulped it 
down, he said, “If you fellows 
will help me get back to the 
throne, I'll be all right.” 

With their help he limped 
back and finished his speech. 

As soon as the pageant was 


Good Night 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


A kiss for Mother, 
A kiss for Father 


After prayers are said; 
Then tippy-toe 
| we go 

Up the stairs to bed. 


over the gang clustered around. 

“What was the matter?” asked 
David. 

“Well, I was a little late in leav- 
ing home because I had a hard 
time getting into this costume, so 
I started on a run,” Red explained. 
“Before I'd gone very far I slipped 
in a rut and sprained my ankle, 
and I thought I never was going 


to get here. I was afraid you'd 
think I stayed away because I 
didn’t want to be the fairy king, 
so I had to get here.” 

“You're a Spartan, all right,” 
said Kegs, “‘and a real one!” 

“What's all this about Spar- 
tans?” 

It was Mr. Adams who had 
come quietly up behind the gang. 

“It’s our gang, sir,” said David, 
“The Spartan Company, Ltd.” 

“If what I saw just now was a 
sample of your gang’s courage,” 
said Mr. Adams, “the name is 
perfect. I never saw a better 
Spartan than this young fellow.” 

Red turned crimson. 

“Miss Morgan,” said Mr. 
Adams, “you are very fortunate 
in having as fine a group of chil- 
dren as this in your school. I wish 
every school in my district had a 
Spartan Company, Ltd.” 

Miss Morgan smiled. “If every 
school in your district were made 
up of children as good as my 
Spartans,” she answered, “you'd 
certainly never have any trouble 
with them.” 


FEAST OF 
THE FLAGS 


(Continued from page 27) 


she could not hear what he was 
saying. 

“What is it, Brother?’ she 
asked. “What did you say?” 

“I—I was just saying a thank- 
you to God for hearing my so 
humble prayer. He has given me 
even more than I asked. Not only 
a father—but a grandmother and 
a sister. Just think! A whole fam- 
ily!” 

Tamako hugged herself happi- 
ly. Always, from this day on, the 
best holiday of all for her would 
be the Feast of the Flags. 
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Illustrated by 


LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


INY TULIP began to feel restless and 

warm. He was quite like a little brown 
onion in form and had never yet borne any 
blossoms at all, for you see he had only been 
planted last fall. Now the soil all about him 
had such a good smell that he in his little brown 
coat seemed to swell. He didn’t know why, but 
he felt such a thirst that he drank so much 
water he felt he would burst. 

His coat soon must pop open, he thought, 
but instead two pale little leaves pushed up 
through his head. Their tiny sharp points thrust 
their way through the soil as gaily as if it were 
play and not toil, till they came out at last in 
the big tulip bed with the boughs of a maple 
tree right overhead. They agreed ’twas the love- 


TINY TULIP 


By NELLIE FOSTER SEIBERT 


liest world they had seen, and they thrilled with 
delight at their jackets of green. 

Then little May came and knelt down on 
the ground. “Oh,” she said to her dolly, “‘just 
see what I’ve found! It’s the little pink tulip 
I planted last fall. I can see him quite well 
though he’s ever so small.” 

Then she told Tiny Tulip she meant to be- 
gin right away to keep him as neat as a pin. 
She would tend him each day so his blossom 
of pink would grow to such size it would 
make people blink. 

So he grew just as fast as he possibly could, 
and kept reaching up as a small tulip should. 
“Oh, I know what I'll do,” cried small May in 
delight, as she dug up the soil and then packed 
it down tight. “You’re sure to be blooming the 
first day of May, and I’ll cut off your bloom for 
a May Day bouquet.” 

Now these words Tiny Tulip was sorry to 
hear. Have his blossom cut off? Only leaves 
left? Oh, dear! Indeed, he’d not hurry to be a 
bright flower! And he seemed to stop growing 
so fast from that hour. 

But little May loosened the soil every day 
and brought ’most enough water to wash him 
away. Then she made a gay basket all trimmed 
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in bright wool, in which she 
would carry him with her to 
school. 


INY TULIP had lost all 
his joy and delight. His 
leaves drooped; his head hung 
more heavy each night. Too 
much digging and water made 
him weak and tired out, for it 
bothered his roots. He gave up 
—just about! So when May 
Day arrived his slim bud was 
still green—not the tiniest 
showing of pink to be seen! 
Little May took one look, 
then she ran away quick—her 
eyes almost drowned in the 
tears that fell thick. 


“Oh,” she cried, “I tried so 
hard and loved him so much! 
but he doesn’t love me. Now I 
never will touch his bed any 
more or bring him a drink. 
He’s mean not to bloom for 
me, that’s what I think!” 

Tiny Tulip felt sad, for he 
loved little May. 
He was sorry to 
see her unhappy 
that day. But he 
couldn’t help be- 
ing a little bit 
glad that his bud 
hadn’t opened— 
‘twould be gone 
if it had! 

So little May 
left him alone 
after that, and 
his part of the tulip bed grew 
smooth and flat—for May’s 
constant digging had kept it 
all rough—but the gentle 
spring rains gave him water 
enough. 


Perhaps that was why in a 
very few days Tiny Tulip be- 
gan to improve in his ways. 
His leaves stood up straighter 
and fresher each day, and his 
roots felt much stronger since 
May stayed away. 

All the tulips were blossom- 
ing now he could see, and poor 
Tiny Tulip was sad as could 
be. For in red, white, or yel- 
low each tulip was dressed, 
while he felt most shabby in 
green coat and vest. 


But at last he was happy one 
morning to know that the pink 
in his bud was beginning to 
show. More and more pink ap- 
peared in the sun’s mellow 


gold till one wonderful day the 


bud did unfold. Its petals 
spread into a sweet, rosy cup 
that might have held nectar for 
fairies to sup. 


Tiny Tulip was proud. How 
he longed to show May his 
beautiful blossom and_ hear 
what she’d say! 
But the hours 
crept along till 
the afternoon 
sun was nearing 
the treetops, and 
still she’d not 
come. Must he 
blossom without 
her? Was she 
never to know 
how lovely a 
pink Tiny Tulip 
could grow? 

Then a clatter and chatter 
of children arose that thrilled 
Tiny Tulip way down to his 
toes. For there came little May 
with a party of friends, bring- 


UNITY 
PERIODICALS 
for Adults 


The Unity School of Christianity 
publishes the following periodi- 
cals, which are to the adult what 
WEE WISDOM is to the child. 
Like WEE WISDOM they are 
priced at $1 each for a year's 
subscription. 


UNITY 


—Contains material that bears 
on Christian healing and Chris- 
tian living. For the advanced 
student of metaphysics. 


WEEKLY UNITY 


—An eight - page publication 
adapted to the needs of the be- 
ginner in the study of Truth. Car- 
ries brief, compact articles that 
are intensely practical. 


UNITY DAILY WORD 


—A pocket-sized monthly maga- 
zine that contains a page lesson 
for each day of the month as well 
as special articles and poems. 


GOOD BUSINESS 


—A fifty-page monthly magazine 
for alert business men and women. 
Shows how to solve business prob- 
lems through the application of 
Truth principles. 


PROGRESS 


—An illustrated monthly maga- 
zine that presents the Truth teach- 
ings through articles, fascinating 
fiction stories, and interviews with 
noted people. 


* Unity School also publishes 
metaphysical books, booklets, 
and pamphlets. A complete cat- 
alogue of our publications will 
be sent on request. 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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>) tulip bed. And May danced till 
the pretty curls bobbed on her By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 
head when she saw Tiny Tulip a- 
bloom. ie YOU draw some chickens wee, Mother Hen’s small family 
4 “Oh,” she cried, “we shall set Won't look so forlorn—and say! Don’t forget the color gay. 
at up the table right here by his side. 
d. You're my birthday bouquet, Tiny 
re Tulip,” she told; “for I’m seven 
og today—and that’s really quite old. 
But I'll not cut your bloom as I 
once meant to do, for I’ve learned 
” it would not be at all good for 
you. 
ed “Tiny Tulip, dear, thanks, for 
your blossom so gay. I’m so glad 
that you kept it until my birth- 
day!” 
on 
ar- 
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ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH S 
PUZZLES: 
May 
AN ENDLESS MONEY CHAIN: 
Cent, tear, ripe, eels, shad, damp 
a pint, tire, even, need, dare, Eric, cent. Thbtp-ives 
5. What Am I?: Sidewalk. 
ine 
= The Prayer 
of Faith 
WEE WISDOM readers can help 
themselves and: others by saying 
this prayer 
ga- 
ich- God is my help in every need; See 
ting God does my every hunger feed; 
USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 
day. “ Unity School of Christianity, 4 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
I now am wise, I now am true, ; Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my § 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. . friend. I inclose $1 to pay for my order. 2 
_ All things I am, can do, and be, : 
quick; 
Since God and love and Truth ; ° 
ty are here. Street 
o. —Hannah More Kohaus. City and State 
W-5-36 
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RUTH MAKES FRIENDS 
FOR WEE WISDOM 


At Ruth’s party some one sug- 
gested playing “‘cross-questions and 
crooked answers,” so the children 
stood in two rows facing one an- 
other. Ellen took charge of one row 
and whispered to each child a ques- 
tion to ask the neighbor he faced. 
James took the other row and gave 
out answers to his players. 

“Who was the greatest general in 
history ?”’ was the first question. 

“Popeye, the sailor man” was the 
answer, and the fun began. 

All the answers were equally 
laughable until Ruth was asked, 
“What is your favorite magazine?” 
“Wee Wisdom!” she declared, forgetting the answer James had 


given her. “I'll show it to you.” Running from the room she soon - 


returned with her newest copy. The children crowded about her and 
Wee Wisdom was passed from one to another. 

“Td like to take Wee Wisdom too,” several of them said. “Where 
do you get it?” 

“From Unity School of Christianity in Kansas City,’ Ruth 
proudly informed them, “and it costs only $1 a year.” 


Will you show this copy of Wee Wisdom to your playmates as 
Ruth did, and see if you can make 
some new friends for your maga- 
zine? If you would like to send it to 
some one for a year, use the blank 
on page 33. 


A HELP TO BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Some of the most wonder- 
ful stories ever written are 
found in the Bible, and the 
UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LEAFLET tells these stories in 
such a way that boys and 
girls can understand and en- 
joy them. The LEAFLET brings 
you the Bible lesson and in 
addition a story to point out 
what the lesson is trying to 
teach. There is also a memory 
verse for you to learn. The 
LEAFLET has something for 
you, for the older members of 
your family, and for the very 


young ones. 


Tell Mother about the UNITY 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LEAFLET, 
and ask her to subscribe for 


It comes once a 


it for you. 
week. Price of a year’s sub- 


scription, $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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From the Editor's Desk 


Wee Wispoo is having an election, and all WEE WispoM readers can 
vote. This means that you can vote if you subscribe for WEE Wispom your- 
self, or if you read it in a library or at school, or in a friend’s home. We want 
all who read the magazine to vote. The question to be decided in the election 
is: Shall we have Bible lessons in WEE Wispom (like those we published 
before December, 1935) or shall we have Bible stories like those appearing 
in the magazine now? The votes are coming in nicely, and we thank all those 
who have voted so promptly. We are just reminding you of the election be- 
cause we want all of you to vote. 

We just finished reading what the Cheerfulness Elf has to say about 
chuckles, and it reminds us of a verse that we have always loved: 

“The thing that goes farthest towards making life worth while 
That costs the least, and does the most, is just a pleasant smile.” 

Do you know that if every WEE WispoM reader smiles as he reads that 
verse, smiles will be sprinkled over every land where English is spoken? Smile 
now, and brighten the earth with your joy. If you don’t think a smile is worth 
while, try smiling the next time Mother asks you to run an errand for her. 
Watch her face to see how quickly she smiles back at you. You will find that 
errands started with smiles are much pleasanter to do. If Father has to send 
you away from the table because you forgot to wash your hands, give him a 
smile, and you will find the ‘““wash-up” much easier. You will find it easier to 
rejoin the family at the table too. If you have to ask your teacher to help you 
with a difficult problem or for some special favor, smile when you make your 
request. Your smile will make your teacher want to grant your request if she 
can; and if she has to deny it, the smile will make it easier for you to take 
her refusal. Oh, truly, the one little thing that makes life most worth while 
is just a pleasant smile! 

May skies are smiling, and we are smiling too. 


Happy Thoughts for the Month of May 


Week beginning May 3 Week beginning May 17 


Dear Lord, each day and night I would All loving good of word and deed 
Be thankful to Thee for the good. 


Week beginning May 10 


I see the Christ in all I meet 
In field, or wood, or city street. 


Week beginning May 24 
The Father's love and tender care 
Protect and guide me everywhere. 
Week beginning May 31 


In my work and in my play 
God is with me all the day. 


Comes from God's heart to meet my need. 
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